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THE JOmUSTAL OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

With the first number of the tenth volume the Journal of the 
National Education Association takes on a new form and a new 
character. Heretofore this publication has been virtually a 
reprint of the proceedings. It now assumes the appearance of a 
periodical and is to be issued monthly with larger pages devoted to 
articles, editorials, news items, and advertisements. It has an 
editor-in-chief, Professor W. C. Bagley; a managing editor, 
Joy E. Morgan; and a business manager, R. S. Erlandson. 

The Journal will at once have a circulation which is much 
wider than that of any educational publication in the country. 
It ought to become a most important influence for educational 
progress. There are several limitations which it will have to 
overcome if it is to fulfill this mission. The first issue is made up 
of sixteen pages. This is not enough space in which to deal with 
the problems of education which are in need of discussion. Also 
the promise of appearance once a month, with July and August 
excepted, leaves the Journal cramped for space. A second limita- 
tion grows out of the dependence of the Journal for much of its 
matter on the activities of the Association. The editors evidently 
recognize, and with propriety, their duty to the Association, both 
in the articles published and in editorial comment, but they ought 
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to be supplied with enough space and ample authority to go far 
in the direction of leading the Association into all kinds of new 
educational discussions, rather than merely acting as agents for 
policies already established. 

Two strong features of the first issue are typical of the sort of 
leadership that should be cultivated. In the first place, Mr. 
Bagley's editorial with its plea for a higher and better professional 
preparation of teachers is timely in every sense of the word. Sec- 
ondly, there are a few simunaries of progressive happenings in a 
number of the states. There ought to be a great deal more news, 
and from time to time other leading problems of school organiza- 
tion should be taken up as Professor Bagley has discussed teacher- 
training. 

An open meeting is being arranged for Atlantic City at which 
the policies of the Journal are to be considered. It is to be hoped 
that strong expression will be given at this meeting of approval 
throughout the Association of the broadest kind of policy for the 
Journal. American schools have not been adequately represented 
up to this time by their state journals and technical reviews. 
Existing journals have for the most part been meager in their 
circulation, in their material, and in their influence. If there ever 
was a time when strong, vigorous journalism was needed to promote 
educational interests, it is now. The Journal of the National 
Education Association has every advantage and ought to assume 
the lead. It can do this if its editorial policy is made broad enough 
and its support is made adequate. 

It is the hope of the present writer that the Journal may be 
turned into a weekly, that it will be materially enlarged, that it 
will become a forum for educational discussions, and that it 
will absorb the host of petty scissors-and-paste journals which 
now have small local circulations and fail to give teachers a broad 
view of American education. 

EDUCATIONAL MEASUEEMENTS 

There comes into the hands of the editors of the Elementary 
School Journal from time to time evidence of the spread of the 
measurement movement which is likely to escape the attention 
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of those who see only printed reports. Cities of smaller size have 
followed the example of larger centers and are establishing research 
bureaus which test the pupils in the schools systematically and 
report to the teachers of the system the results of the test. The 
reports in these cases are often in mimeographed form. Two very 
elaborate examples of this kind recently reached this office, one 
from Xenia, Ohio, and the other from Mason City, Iowa. 

The report from Xenia is a document of forty-six pages, giving 
in useful form the tables derived from general tests in reading, geog- 
raphy, writing, spelling, languages, and arithmetic. It also con- 
tains in the last seven pages a study of the age-grade distribution of 
pupils. 

The report from Mason City is twenty-eight pages in length, 
each page being the full size of a mimeograph stencil. It deals, in 
the first part, with the enrolment, attendance, and promotion of 
pupils. In the second part, it gives details with regard to the 
salaries of teachers and with regard to the financial organiza- 
tion of the schools. The last parts deal with the special problems 
arising in the management of subnormal pupils and with the results 
of series of tests in the special school subjects. 

Mimeographed reports of this general type are possible in 
systems of any size. They put in tangible form studies of a sort 
which some school officer should make for every school. Teachers 
will be greatly stimulated by such studies because they will see 
where they stand in their work, and members of the board of 
education and interested citizens will be able to judge of the 
efficiency of the work of the schools in a way infinitely more definite 
than through general rumors or mere verbal reports. The expense 
in publication is chiefly that involved in collecting the material. 
But as an investment in public good-will and enthusiasm on the 
part of the teaching staff such a report pays large dividends. 

THE SMITH-TOWNER BILL 

On January 11, the Smith-Towner Bill was favorably reported 
by the education committee to the House of Representatives. 
It has been revised by changing the clause which left to the Presi- 
dent the determination of what bureaus shall be taken over by 
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the proposed department. Congress must now legislate explic- 
itly on these matters. It is also more emphatic in the clauses 
which affirm the rights of the states to conduct their own affairs. 

The bill is brought out at this time because a nxmiber of other 
measures are under active consideration by Congress, some of 
which cover sections of the Smith-Towner Bill. For example, the 
Fess Bill on physical education, appropriating a large fund for 
federal aid to physical training, is being vigorously pushed by 
Representative Fess and is said to have favorable consideration 
by many members of both branches of Congress. The Kenyon 
Bill, providing for training of illiterates, and other bills covering 
the Americanization program are all making such progress that it 
did not seem wise longer to delay the test of strength on the Smith- 
Towner Bill. 

President-Elect Harding is also reported to have given up the 
idea that it is desirable to create a new welfare department with a 
woman as its secretary, and it seemed wise to bring to the education 
bill the powerful support of the women, for whom the politicians 
see they must provide some place. 

So the Smith-Towner Bill came out of committee and the long- 
delayed promises of its friends are now to be put to the practical 
test. It is still the belief of the present writer that the friends of 
this bill have done it to death by their obstinacy. The general 
idea of a federal department was so good that it has been enthusi- 
astically adopted by a great many people. Out of a false notion 
that this central idea must be decorated with huge subsidies and 
violent partisan declarations against federal control of education 
has grown a network of compromises which render the bill inter- 
nally inconsistent and indefensible in many of its details. When 
these facts were pointed out and a redrafting of the bill was advised, 
the advocates of the measure shortsightedly attempted to silence 
discussion by calling names, their favorite being "enemies of 
public education." 

It is well, therefore, that the bill should be brought out into the 
open. It was formulated in 1918. Since that time it has under- 
gone changes, but it has never before come out of conimittee. 
Its appearance now makes it possible for the educational profession 
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to discover how far their leaders have been wise and well informed 
in the promises and prophecies which they have been making for 
the last two years and a half. 

CO-OPERATIVE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION IN VIRGINIA 

The state of Virginia has passed in recent months through a 
series of educational reforms which give evidence of a new con- 
sciousness on the part of the people of that state of the importance 
of providing better schools for their children. It would be rash 
to attribute this renaissance to any single cause. It is, however, 
asserted with a good deal of assurance by the leaders in the Co- 
operative Education Association of Virginia that the community 
centers which have been set up in a large niunber of the school- 
houses in the state are among the most important factors in the 
situation. 

For some years past this organization has been working to 
realize its motto, which is, "Every public school in Virginia a com- 
munity center where the citizens may unite for the betterment of 
their educational, social, moral, physical, civic, and economic 
interests." There are now in the state 1,222 leagues, of which 246 
were organized during the past year. These leagues carried on 
a great variety of enterprises. The reports from 470 which gave 
details about the sums of money which had been raised for local 
work of various kinds showed an aggregate of $150,600. 

Examples of the kind of improvements supplied in various 
centers are given in the following statements from the leagues in 
Arlington County; 

Ballston League — 'Bought Victrola and athletic supplies; special work 
done on playground apparatus and improvement of grounds; raised $1,300 . 89; 
raised $98 .00 for use of health department; held socials. 

Cherrydale School League — Gave $81 .00 for use of health department; 
improved school grounds; purchased reference books; bought stage curtain 
and necessary supplies needed by teachers; paid for telephone; kept piano 
tuned; gave $400.00 to school board to help improve grounds; raised 
$i,0S9-84. 

Clarendon Patron's League — Helped with cooking class expenses, ofifered 
prizes; furnished playground equipment, teachers' rest room; repairs to 
building; gas, electric lights; telephone; financed scheme for selling pads 
and pencils to children; raised $324.90; held lawn f^te. 
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Columbia Patrons' League — Bought Victrola for school, shades, cooking 
outfit, fifty books for library, filing case for principal's office, records for 
Victrola; raised $319.50; co-operated with Red Cross. 

Ft. Myer Heights League — Furnished telephone, electric lights, gas, 
Victrola, records, cooking supplies, athletic equipment for school; prize given 
for cleaning church grounds; held suppers, socials, lawn f6te, and other enter- 
tainments ; raised $3 1 7 . 40 . 

Hume School League — 'Raised funds for school playgrounds, $59 .00. 

Maywood-Woodmont Improvement League of Cherrydale — This league 
is planning to have a kindergarten and perhaps three grades of the regidar 
public school in community; raised $50-00; full-time sanitary inspector 
was urged and obtained; public health bulletins distributed. 

Seagmuller School League — Put curtains at all windows in school, kalso- 
mined room, put in electric light fixtures, bought locks; raised $200.00; 
worked for better roads; Thrift Stamps sold by children. 

When the people of a school district become interested in such 
improvements they are sure to become acquainted with all phases 
of the school work. It will be much easier for them to take an 
interest in a state survey of education and in constitutional amend- 
ments. The attitude of mind of the people is one of hospitality to 
information and suggestion for new things in education. These 
are the grounds on which the ofl&cers of the Association claim for 
their organization a large share in Virginia's recent educational 
progress. 

DRAMATIZATION 

The National Security League, 17 East 49th Street, New York 
City, asks that announcement be made of a prize contest which it 
has arranged with a view to securing interest on the part of school 
children in the Constitution of the United States. The announce- 
ment is as follows : 

To popularize the study of the Constitution, the League has arranged a 
prize contest for the grammar-school children in the forty-eight states and the 
District of Columbia. Cash prizes will be given to pupils who prepare the 
best suggestions for dramatization of portions of the Constitution which they 
themselves select for illustration. 

The National Security League is committed to the belief that a true under- 
standing of the Constitution of the United States by its citizens will create a 
spirit of loyalty to America that will safeguard our country from dangers 
without and be the surest foundation for peace and prosperity within. 
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By way of preparation for this contest the League has published 
a "Catechism of the Constitution" and other material which will 
be supplied on application to teachers. 

The prizes for each state are $5, $3, and $2 for the three best pro- 
ductions in that state. 

Further explanation as to the purposes of the plan is given in 
the circular sent out by the League as follows: 

We, a people devoted to constitutional government, have given practically 
no thought to the teaching of the Constitution to our citizens and not enough 
thought to teaching it to those about to become citizens. 

As our Constitution contains the principles by which the American people 
live and govern themselves, we are astonished when we realize how little the 
average citizen knows of the Constitution, yet how quickly we condemn the 
immigrant when he wanders away to some new idea of government different 
from what we call American standards. 

That which we would put into the mind of the nation we must first put 
into the schools. Old methods of teaching the Constitution have failed. 
New and effective ways must be foimd. An attempt should immediately 
be made to impress upon the school children of the United States the principles 
and guarantees of the Constitution by enlisting their own interest and activity. 
Children love to dramatize. From the age of eight on they should be encour- 
aged to invent and construct charades and small plays to illustrate the Consti- 
tution. Many parts of the Constitution can be acted and will be impressed 
upon the minds of children in this way. 

If we try, by whatever means possible, to impress upon the yoimg mind 
the jiistice and fairness of our government; if we encourage them to perform 
little plays which demonstrate the right of free speech, of trial by jury, of 
religious liberty, etc., we can later appeal by lectures and other means until 
the main facts of our Constitution are thoroughly familiar to every graduate of 
our schools. If some method is adopted in every school of impressing the 
Constitution on the minds of our youth, it will be only a few years before every 
graduate understands why this is tnily a land of liberty. 

In the past, many children left our schools without ever having studied the 
Constitution. Others who did study it seem to have done so superficially and 
never to have come to a real understanding of it and reverence for it. Ameri- 
canization efforts not based on giving a general knowledge of the Constitution 
are idle. If Americanization is to be effective, no time should be lost in trying 
every plan to impress upon the youth of the country the main facts and prin- 
ciples of our government. 

Loyalty to a country is strongest when a full knowledge of the purposes 
and ideals of that coimtry are known to each citizen. 

The franchise should not be given to anyone who cannot offer proof of 
sufficient knowledge of American principles to make him or her realize the 
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effect and value of his or her vote. We cannot Americanize in any other way 
and achieve lasting results. 

Teaching American history alone will not make Americans. It is teaching 
the rights of the individual, as given to lis by the Constitution, that will prevent 
any large munber of people in out coimtry strajdng to a visionary, falsely 
idealistic scheme of government. 

JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 

Some years ago it was the practice of the Elementary School 
Journal to publish each month an item on the junior high school. 
At that time the movement was in its inception and seemed to 
need some encouragement. In recent years it has become impos- 
sible to keep up with the rapid spread of such schools, and news 
items on the subject of junior high schools have given place to other 
less general matters. The failure to report on these schools month 
by month will hardly be misunderstood, although the writer heard 
someone say not long ago that the movement seemed to be abating. 

Perhaps it would be well to open up again the campaign, this 
time at a higher level, by reporting the achievements of the more 
progressive schools of this type. Such schools are makii^ history 
for American education by offering to upper-grade pupils a richer 
program than ever before and by retaining them in school to a 
degree unheard of in the days when the school program used to 
consist of barren, formal courses. 

The following extract from a letter describing the intermediate 
school of Jackson, Michigan, is a sample of the type of news note 
which will encourage others in the development of this new organi- 
zation. The full program of courses is too bulky to quote. The 
list of required subjects and electives offered in Grades VIIB and 
VIIIB is added as illustrative of the whole program. 

Next to the very superior buildings and equipment, the most striking 
features of the Jackson intermediate schools are the variety of the courses 
offered and the imusually wide provision for electives. You will note from the 
enclosed program of studies that an attempt has been made to reduce to a 
reasonable minimum the reqmred subjects, in order to afford as extensive 
a range of elections as possible. One of the principal objects of such a program 
is to interest and hold in school the large number of children who formerly 
were lost between the sixth grade and the end of the ninth. That we have 
been strikingly successfid in this is apparent from the fact that we have enrolled 
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this year in the three years below the intermediate schools, Grades IV, V, and 
VI, approximately 1,800 pupils, while in the next three years in the inter- 
mediate schools. Grades VII, VIII, and IX, we have enrolled over 1,600. 

Another feature that may be worthy of note is that all pupils over four- 
teen years in Grades V and VI, if not mentally defective (the defectives some- 
times reach those grades by being "passed on"), are sent to the intermediate 
schools, where under a special teacher they pursue the regular academic work 
of those grades, whUe they are given instruction in the various industrial 
courses, shopwork and printing for the boys, cooking and sewing for the girls, 
for which their more mature age fits them. These "opportunity" classes 
furnish a stimulus to the overage pupils, who are thus brought into contact 
with older children, with benefit not only to themselves but to the rooms from 
which they have been withdrawn. 



GRADE VIIB 

Required Coukses Points 

English 5 

Literature 3 

Geography 5 

Physical training 2 

Mathematics S 

Shop or cooking 2 

Arts and crafts 2 

Music I 



GRADE VIUB 

Required Courses Poinu 

English 5 

Literature 2 

History 5 

Physical training 2 

Mathematics 5 



Elective Courses 

o to 5 points 

Latin 5 

French 5 

Sewing 2 

Printing 2 

Penmanship i 

Agriculture and gardening 2 



Elective Courses 
6 to II points 

Music I 

Arts and crafts 2 

Latin 5 

French 5 

Sewing 2 

Cooking 2 

Shopwork 3 

Mechanical drawing 2 

Printing 2 

Business methods 5 

General science 5 



CONSOLIDATION OF UPPER GRADES IN RURAL SCHOOLS 

The schools of Carroll County, Maryland, have been working 
out during the last four years a plan of partial consolidation. 
In 1916-17 the superintendent of the county, Mr. Unger, made 
a survey which resulted in the following conclusions and steps of 
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reorganization which are stated in a report recently drafted for his 
board. 

Several conclusions were firmly established: 

1. That sentiment favoring new educational problems was likely to grow 
very slowly in Carroll County. 

2. That consolidation as it is understood in other states, especially in 
the West, woxild not be accepted. 

3 . That the topography and winter climate of Carroll would be a continuous 
bar to an extreme form of consolidation. 

4. In the absence of good macadam or cement roads neither horses nor 
motors could possibly deliver large loads of children over long-distance hauls. 

5. That there are no electric car lines in the county; the railroad trains 
do not run suitable schedules to accommodate school children, and bus lines 
nm only into one school center. 

6. That there is a constantly growing demand for good roads, and that 
such roads were being bmlt, or were to be built in the near future. 

Realizing that our people are too conservative to accept without objection 
and resistance the consolidated type of school under these conditions, the 
board adopted the policy of bringing about the result by accretion. To this 
Old it became the aim of the administration to secure the results by the 
following means: 

1. Retain six grades only in the one-room school except where children 
had too great distance to a center school. 

2. Establish center schools where the seventh grades would be accepted. 

3. Offer a transportation rate beyond the two-mile limit to all children 
in the seventh grade who had to go beyond this limit. 

4. Offer center school facilities to all children at the parents' option. 

5. As one-room schools fell below the legal average for keeping them open, 
to close them, and to transport the remaining pupils to the center schools at 
public expense. 

6. To place the best rural teachers in charge of the center schools. 

7. To give to these center schools in view of greater munbers additional 
equipment and to enlarge their facilities in order to do better work. 

8. To offer in the larger type of consolidated schools, in addition to the 
formal studies, opportimities in music, home economics, manual training, and 
agriculture for children in the seventh grades. 

9. All graduates of the seventh grades to be given a very neat, attractive 
certificate, and the exercises of the seventh-grade graduates to be held jointly 
for all schools in the county seat in June with appropriate ceremonies. 

10. It was felt that individually this whole program would induce many 
more to attend the high schools. 

11. To foster and develop high schools within reach of all the children 
of the county, there being at the time only one high school, Westminster, 
actually approved by state authority. 
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In a letter replying to an inquiry from the editors of this Journal 
as to the success of the plan, Mr. Unger writes explaining somewhat 
more fully the purposes of this type of consolidation and its results. 
His statement is as follows: 

Two distinct ideas were in mind. 

1. To reduce as many rural schools as possible to six grades, and to center 
all children above the sixth grade in center schools. 

2. To reduce the number of recitations in the six-grade school hi order to 
make a more efficient school. To this end we organized these rural schools on 
a combination basis, and alternating the subject-matter every year in these 
combination classes, i.e., the third and fourth grades are combined in most 
of their classes and likewise the fifth and sixth grades. It is, however, necessary 
for the teacher to temper the subject-matter somewhat to the shorn lamb, 
because textbook matter is not always quite adaptable to the third- and fifth- 
grade children. 

On the whole, the plan has worked admirably and what I most expected 
— great objection on the part of the public — did not happen at all, but the 
very oppwsite — the whole plan has been willingly accepted. 

The number of children ia the seventh grade has increased over a corre- 
sponding previous period, and the high-school enrolment has nearly quadrupled 
in four years. 

I have just completed a test to find out if there is any material difference 
between the result obtained in teaching beginners (first year) to read in the 
town or graded schools and the ungraded, or rural. 

We find practically no difference; children are reading on the same pages, 
or nearly so, except where we have had inexperienced, untrained teachers, 
who naturally have more difficulties with beginning reading than with any 
one thing, and these children seem to be reading quite as well. 

The above plan has reduced the number of recitations to twenty-four 
or less, and of course allows more time for each class recitation. 

Teachers of the seventh grade are agreed that they find very little, if 
any, difference between the children who come to them from the rural school 
and from the graded school, and I believe that our graded schools will compare 
favorably with graded schools elsewhere. Our tests, using the standard tests, 
in spelling, arithmetic, silent reading, composition, etc., conclusively prove 
this. 

The same general conclusions are stated ia the following form 
in the report which was referred to in an earUer paragraph: 

It has been found after an experiment covering a period of three years that: 

1. The plan has proved acceptable to the people. 

2. The increased cost is directly proportional to the increased number of 
pupils and decreases with the decreasing of school buildings. 
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3. More pupfls from the dementary grades are attending the high schools. 

4. More satisfactory results are being obtained from the group system in 
the rural school than from the old grade system. 

5. Teachers are more willing to accept rural appointments. 

6. The cost of transportation is not a big factor in the school budget. 

7. No plan of consolidation is possible to a maximum degree until roads 
are made passable at all times of the year for horses and motor-drawn vehicles. 

8. We cannot eliminate the one-room rural school entirely under any 
circumstances. 

9. We can reform and modernize it and make it adaptable by the elimina- 
tion of the seventh grade and possibly the sixth, and by establishing the group 
system of organization, and a combination daily schedule. 



A HEALTH PROGRAM IN CINCrNNATI 

In a statement published in the School Index of Cincinnati, 
Superintendent Condon reports the following practical steps taken 
in that city in the campaign for better physical conditions among 
school children: 

I have received a most encouraging rqwrt from Principal Louis M. Schiel 
of the 23d district, calling my attention to the fine results which have come 
from the work with the undernourished and underweight children of that 
school. He gives the results for 21 pupils in the eighth grade: 



Pupil 


Before 


After 


I 


57 


lbs. 


62 lbs. 


2 


68 


lbs. 


80 lbs. 


3 


69 


lbs. 


76J lbs. 


4 


70 


lbs. 


76J lbs. 


s 


71 


lbs. 


81 lbs. 


6 


72 


lbs. 


80^ lbs. 


7 


74 


lbs. 


79 lbs. 


8 


76 


lbs. 


80 lbs. 


9 


78 


lbs. 


82 lbs. 


10 


79 


lbs. 


&ii lbs. 


II 


80 


lbs. 


8s lbs. 


12 


82 


lbs. 


86i lbs. 


13 


82 


lbs. 


86 lbs. 


14 


82^ 


lbs. 


84 lbs. 


IS 


8S 


lbs. 


92 lbs. 


16 


8si 


lbs. 


Sjh lbs. 


17 


90 


lbs. 


96J lbs. 


18 


93 


lbs. 


98I lbs. 


19 


95 


lbs. 


ioo| lbs. 


20 


105 


lbs. 


116 lbs. 


21 


112 


lbs. 


1135 lbs. 



In order to encourage the children to take a reasonable amount of whole- 
some food, he has established a "milk station" where he sells to the pupils at 
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recess a fresh sugar roll and a half-pint of milk. He attributes the gain in 
weight not only to the effects of this recess luncheon for pupils, but to the 
increased attention which the parents are giving to the proper feeding of 
growing children as the result of the work which is being done along the line of 
health education. 

Another principal has asked permission to devote the income from the sale 
of waste paper to a milk fund. I am very glad to give my encouragement 
to such movements for the better feeding of school children, especially in the 
attempt to overcome the handicap of undernourishment and imderweight, in 
order that these children may become normal. 

From a recent report received from one of the schools I quote the following: 

"Some come to school without having taken more than a small slice of 
bread with coffee. After the effects of the stimulant have subsided, the little 
brain, for want of blood and its nourishment, gets sluggish and the work of 
such pupils is not of the best quality. Lassitude and an undefined sense of 
uneasiness due to hunger take possession of the child before the recess period." 

I want to call attention to the following material on the subject of school 
hygiene and related matters which will be of assistance to teachers in the health 
crusade which they are carrying forward. Don't forget that this is health year 
in the Cincinnati schools, and that we are to keep at it from September to June, 
without any let-up. 

First: The Ohio Public Health Journal for September-October, 1920, is a 
" School Health Number." It contains much valuable material on the subject 
of school health. It will pay you to obtain and read this issue. It is published 
by the State Department of Health, Columbus. 

Second: The Cincinnati Public Health Federation, 804 Neave Building, 
has on file a valuable list of reference material which may be borrowed by 
any teacher. In a bulletin announcing a list of these publications, they call 
attention especially to an article on "Nutrition Classes in Chicago High 
Schools" which appears in the October number of Mother and Child. 

Mr. Van Buskirk has also informed me that there are available in his office 
slides and other valuable material which will be of special use in the high 
school in connection with the teaching of social hygiene. Principals and 
teachers are invited to come in and look over the material and select anything 
they may desire to use. 

Third: The United States Bureau of Education has just pubhshed a mono- 
graph on Joy and Health through Play: The New Age-Grade-Height-Weight 
Athletic Standards by George E. Schlafer, Assistant Professor, Indiana Uni- 
versity. It will pay you to obtain a copy of this publication which contains a 
list of some twenty games and athletic contests, with the plans for establish- 
ing an age-grade-weight-height standard for the various events. 



